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PEEFACE. 


The  following  Eeport,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  has  never  been 
reprinted,  although  referred  to  in  all  adequate  accounts  of  the 
different  explorations  undertaken  in  Kent’s  Cavern. 

Its  history  is  briefly  as  follows : — 

On  the  1st  November,  1845,  the  Committee  of  the  Torquay 
Natural  History  Society  announced  to  the  first  Annual  Meeting 
that  Sir  Lawrence  Palk  had  given  to  the  Society  full  control  of 
Kents  Cavern.  On  May  24th,  1846,  the  Committee  met  in  the 
Cavern,  and  resolved  that  “ Pearce  and  two  men  be  engaged  for 
the  purpose  of  ripping  up  the  floor  of  the  Cavern,  in  order  to 
obtain  specimens  for  the  Museum.”  On  June  3rd  Mr.  Vivian, 
Dr.  Battersby,  and  Mr.  Pengelly  were  “ appointed  a sub-com- 
mittee to  superintend  the  exploring  of  Kents  Cavern.”  On  the 
4th  September,  1846,  the  Committee  laid  before  the  Society  the 
report  of  their  sub-committee,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Directory.  I believe  that  this  is  the  first  report  of  any 
committee  appointed  to  explore  a cave,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  as  completely  demonstrated  the  contemporaneity  of  man 
with  the  extinct  cave  hytena  for  the  sum  of  £20.  Os.  6d.,  as  the 
British  Association  Committee  did  about  twenty  years  later  for 
the  sum  of  nearly  £2000.  Much  additional  information  was  no 
doubt  collected,  but  the  antiquity  of  the  men  of  the  cave  earth 
era  was  as  conclusively  proved  in  1846  as  in  1864-1880. 

A.  R.  HUNT. 


Torquay,  November,  1903. 


[TORQUAY] 

NATURAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY. 


The  Annual  Meeting-  of  the  members  of  the  Torquay  Natural 
History  Society  was  held  at  the  Museum,  in  the  Higher  Terrace, 
on  Wednesday  last  [November  4th,  1846] , when  the  following 
Reports  were  presented : 

The  second  year  since  the  establishment  of  the  Torquay 
Natural  History  Society  havhig  drawn  to  a close,  the  Committee, 
in  presenting  their  REPORT,  have  to  congratulate  the  members 
on  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Institution. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  an  addition  of  Twenty- 
Annual,  Two  Life,  and  Four  Honorary  Members,  and  Four 
original  subscribers  have  become  proprietors.  The  total  number 
of  members  being  at  present  62.  The  Museum,  although  six 
months  have  scarcely  elapsed  since  its  opening,  already  contains 
a valuable  and  varied  collection  of  at  least  3000  specimens, 
which,  with  the  furniture  and  books  belonging  to  the  Society, 
have  been  valued  at  and  insured  for  £500. 

The  Committee  feel  that  the  interests  of  the  society  have 
been  considerably  advanced  by  the  interesting-  and  instructive 
course  of  lectures  which  were  kindly  delivered  during  the  last 
season  by  the  following  members  : Mr.  Stewart,  Mr.  Vivian,  Mr. 
Pengelly,  Dr.  McEgan,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fysh,  and  Mr.  Woolnoth 

Amongst  the  many  interesting  papers  Avhich  have  been  read 
at  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Society,  two  have  been  already 
printed,  viz.,  one  by  Lieut.  Walker,  on  the  “ Laws  of  Periodic 
Growth  and  Development,”  and  one  on  the  “ Climate  of  Tor- 
quay,” by  Mr.  Vivian. 

Several  Standard  Periodicals  on  scientific  subjects  have  been 
taken  regularly,  but  to  those  members  who  have  subscribed  with 
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the  expectation  of  obtaining  a larger  supply  of  books,  the  Com- 
mittee beg  to  offer  the  following  explanation  ; — 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  it  was  decided  unanimously 
that  a Museum  should  be  establislied,  and  it  was  calculated  that 
at  least  £100  would  be  required  to  procure  cases  for  specimens, 
&c.  To  continue  the  purchase  of  books  as  before,  the  Committee 
would  have  been  compelled  to  borrow  that  sum,  but  feeling  a 
reluctance  to  involve  the  society  in  debt,  they  decided  on  devoting 
the  funds  at  their  disposal  mainly  to  the  Museum,  and  trust  that 
the  temporary  sacrifice  will  not  be  objected  to,  as  they  have  the 
satisfaction  of  stating  that  every  demand  on  the  Institution  will 
be  discharged  without  materially  encroaching  on  next  year’s  funds. 

The  sum  of  £16.  2s.  6d.  has  been  expended  in  exploring 
Kent’s  Cavern,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  upwards  of 
300  specimens  of  fossil  bones  and  several  remains  of  works  of 
human  art  having  been  exhumed  and  placed  in  the  Museum. 

The  Committee  refer  for  all  further  particulars  on  this  subject 
to  a lleport  which  will  be  immediately  laid  before  the  meeting 
by  those  gentlemen  under  whose  special  superintendence  the 
investigations  have  been  conducted. 

All  the  specimens  in  the  Museum,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fossils  from  Kent’s  Cavern,  consist  of  contributions  from  Major 
Aldhous,  Dr.  Battersby,  Mr.  Beasley,  Sir  J.  Claridge,  Mr.  W. 
Clark,  Eev.  F.  Fysb,  Mr.  Fox,  Miss  Griffiths,  Mr.  Giles,  Mr. 
Hall,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Irwin,  Mr.  W.  K.  Spragge, 
Mr.  Staddon,  Mr.  Stewart,  Dr.  Sutherland,  Mr.  Toogood,  Mr. 
Vivian,  Mr.  Walton,  Mr.  C.  Walker,  Lieut.  J.  A.  Walker,  and 
Mrs.  Wyatt. 

The  donations  are  not  particularized,  in  the  hope  that  the 
new  committee  will  publish  a catalogue  duly  noticing  the 
liberality  of  each  donor. 

The  Committee  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Members  to  the 
very  inadequate  accommodation  which  the  present  rooms  afford, 
a circumstance  which  they  feel  convinced  materially  diminishes 
the  annual  receipts  of  the  society. 

They  would  also  impress  upon  all,  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
society  mainly  depends  on  individual  exertion,  and  trust  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  procuring  lectures  for  the  ensuing  season. 
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In  resigning  the  office  with  which  they  have  been  intrusted, 
your  Committee  beg  to  express  their  thanks  for  the  honour  you 
have  conferred  upon  them,  and  hope  their  exertions  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  society  will  he  considered  satisfactory. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUB-COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  TO 
SUPERINTEND  THE  EXCAVATIONS  IN 
KENT’S  CAVERN. 

The  spot  at  which  the  investigation  commenced  is  distant 
about  30  yards  from  the  lower  entrance  of  the  Cavern,  at  the 
end  of  the  slope  leading  into  a recess  which  Mr.  McEnery 
named  the  Wolf’s  den,  on  the  right  of  the  main  passage.  The 
ground  had  been  already  broken  by  former  explorers,  and  their 
excavations  were  found  to  have  extended  so  far  in  every  direction 
underneath  the  stalagmitic  floor  that  after  removing  a consider- 
able quantity  of  the  earth  to  reach  new  ground  the  work  was 
discontinxied,  as  it  was  found  that  their  progress  had  bee)i 
arrested  by  large  masses  of  rock,  which  rendered  all  further 
excavations  in  this  part  of  the  cave  impracticable.  Several 
teeth  and  fragments  of  bone  with  three  flint  knives  were  found 
in  the  soil  which  had  previously  been  moved.  The  general 
section  of  the  Cavern  was  here  shewn  to  great  advantage, — the 
successive  depositions  of  which  were  as  follows  : — • 

1st. — A thin  coating  of  the  red  marl  spread  over  the  floor  of 
the  cave  by  modern  visitors,  the  marl  having  been  thrown  up 
from  below  during  the  excavations. 

2nd. — A layer  of  dark  mould,  varying  in  thiclmess  from  half 
an  inch  to  a mere  stain,  containing  large  quantities  of  burnt 
wood  or  charcoal,  with  mussel,  limpet,  and  other  shells,  recent 
bones,  and  several  articles  apparently  introduced  by  the  early 
British  inhabitants,  as  fragments  of  pottery,  beads,  &c.,  ^f.c. 
This  is  what  Mr.  McEnery  denominates  “ the  Charcoal  streak.” 
3rd. — A stratum  of  stalagmite,  consisting  of  crystallized 
carbonate  of  lime,  precipitated  from  the  water  which  percolates 
through  the  roof,  forming  corresponding  stalactites  above,  and 
which  trickles,  during  wet  seasons,  over  the  floor  of  the  cave. 
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This  formation  varies  in  different  parts  from  about  4 feet  to  a 
few  inches  ; in  this  section  it  is  about  18  inches  of  nearly  uniform 
texture.  It  rests  upon  a bed  of  loam  and  rocky  detritus,  into 
the  crevices  of  which  it  has  been  infiltrated.  No  organic 
remains  of  any  description  have  ever  been  found  in  the  stalag- 
mite, and  the  slight  streaks  of  earthy  matter,  which  may  be 
detected  in  some  parts,  are  only  such  as  would  have  been  produced 
by  the  discolouration  of  the  water  from  the  roof  by  heavy  rains. 
It  affords  no  evidence  of  the  cave  having  been  inhabited  during 
the  whole  term  of  its  deposition.* 

4th. — Below  the  stalagmite  is  a solid  bed  of  red  marl,  of  the 
same  character  with  the  superficial  soil  of  the  surrounding 
country,  intermixed  with  fragments  of  the  limestone  of  the 
Cavern, — the  masses  becoming  larger  as  they  descend,- — and 
spines  of  stalactite  from  the  roof,  intermixed  with  which  are 
found  the  fossil  bones  and  teeth.  From  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
soil  it  is  not  possible  in  this  section  to  determine  their  original 
position;  they  appear  to  be  thoroughly  mingled  with  the  soil,  and 
not  stratified  or  resting  on  the  surface  as  in  other  parts  which 
were  subsequently  examined.  At  about  10  feet  from  the  surface 
the  heavy  masses  of  rock  prevented  further  examination,  but  at 
the  distance  of  a few  feet  from  this  spot  Mr.  McEnery  sunk  a 
shaft  to  the  depth  of  about  25  feet,  through  similar  detritus, 
without  reaching  the  original  floor  of  the  cave.  After  examining 
several  promising  spots  with  very  partial  success,  a portion  of 
the  unbroken  floor  was  selected,  beyond  the  upper  entrance,  which 
in  winter  is  a pool  of  water,  but  which  was  then  dry.  The  sur- 
face was  swept  and  thoroughly  examined,  in  order  that  no 
exti  aneous  matter  might  become  intermixed  with  the  loam,  after 
breaking  through  the  stalagmite,  and  lead  to  error.  The  floor 
was  broken,  presenting  appearances  similar  to  those  already 
described,  with  the  exception  of  a variation  in  the  consistency 
of  the  different  laminfe  of  which  the  stalagmite  was  composed, 
arising  from  their  having  been  alternately  deposited  under  water 


* “Impressions  of  ferns;  shells  of  cockle  and  cuttle-fish;  bones  of  bear,  mam- 
moth, hycena,  rhinoceros,  horse,  fox,  and  man;  flint  flakes  and  ‘cores,’”  were 
found  in  this  stalagmite  by  the  British  Association  Committee.  Trans.  Dev. 
Assoc.,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  69h— A.  R.  H. 
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and  when  the  surface  was  dry.  The  same  distinct  separation 
was  here  observed  between  the  pure  white  stalagmite  and  the 
red  loam,  or  marl,  which  has  been  before  described.  The  marl 
was  more  stratified,  as  were  also  the  bones  which  it  contained,  in 
some  parts,  in  great  abundance.  A distinct  layer  of  fragments 
too  much  decayed  to  be  clearly  identified  is  left  standing,  below 
which  was  found  the  most  interesting  object  of  our  research, — a 
flint  knife, — not  a good  specimen,  however,  and  composed  of  a 
stone  of  rather  a different  quality  from  the  rest,  but  still  so 
closely  resembling  those  which  have  been  found  in  other  parts  of 
the  cave,  and  which  are  unquestionably  artificial,  that  it  is 
evidently  the  product  of  human  art,  and  from  the  precautions 
which  were  taken  there  can  not  be  a doubt  that  its  original 
position  was  beneath  the  unbroken  floor  of  stalagmite,  imbedded 
in  the  marl,  under  precisely  similar  circumstances  with  the  fossil 
bones.  This  specimen  is  now  in  the  Museum. 

The  next  portion  of  the  cave  which  was  examined  was  at  the 
end  of  the  long  gallery,  near  what  Mr.  McEnery  had  named  the 
“Pulpit  Screen."  In  a small  recess,  on  the  right  hand,  the 
stalagmite  presented  a peculiarly  smooth  and  even  floor,  appearing 
to  rest  upon  a surface  of  mud  which  had  been  tranquilly  deposited 
within  its  narrow  limits.  The  surface  was  again  swept,  and 
every  precaution  taken  to  avoid  any  possible  error.  On  under- 
mining the  floor  the  usual  bed  of  loam  was  found,  the  stalagmite 
being  about  a foot  thick.  Near  the  surface  was  a bed  of  teeth 
(principally  hytenas’),  with  fragments  of  bones,  and  amongst 
them  a flint  knife,  one  of  the  most  perfect  which  has  yet  been 
found. 

Whatever  theory  may  be  founded  upon  these  most  interesting- 
discoveries,  which  are  so  much  at  variance  with  the  opinions 
generally  entertained  by  geologists  in  regard  to  the  comparative 
antiquity  of  human  relics,  and  the  remains  of  extinct  animals, — 
of  the  fact  itself  there  cannot  be  a question,  as  the  whole  of  the 
excavations  were  superintended  either  by  the  Sub-Committee  in 
person,  or  by  the  guide,  George  Pearce,  upon  whose  accuracy 
they  have  the  fullest  I’eliance. 

It  is  a satisfactory  confirmation  of  this  opinion  that  Mr. 
McEnery  had  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  as  is  evident  from 
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several  passages  in  his  unpublished  memoir,  for  the  use  of  which 
they  were  indebted  to  Mr.  Lear.  It  also  coincides  with  the  views 
of  Mr.  Austen,  as  given  in  his  papers  published  in  the  Geological 
Society’s  Transactions. 

The  collection  of  fossil  bones  and  teeth  which  has  been  made 
in  the  late  excavations  is  as  great  as  might  have  been  expected, 
considering  that  the  best  portions  of  the  Cave  had  been  already 
so  thoroughly  explored.  No  large  or  perfect  specimens  have 
been  discovered ; and  the  whole  of  The  remains  are  apparently 
gnawed  into  fragments  by  the  hyaenas  and  bears,  whose  worn 
teeth  are  found  amongst  the  bones  upon  which  they  preyed.  In 
this  respect  the  views  of  Mr.  McEnery,  Dr.  Bucldand,  and  other 
geologists,  are  fully  borne  out,^ — the  cave  appears  to  have  been 
long  the  resort  of  beasts  of  prey  before  the  irruption  of  the  mud 
which  imbedded  their  remains. 

Near  the  entrance,  above  the  stalagmite,  were  found  some 
interesting  traces  of  the  early  British  inhabitants,— a small  glass 
bead  with  the  peculiar  notch  observable  in  the  Kimmeridge  coal 
money,  and  a circular  wheel,  apparently  the  base  upon  which 
pottery  was  formed,  are  placed  in  the  Museum.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a more  extended  examination  of  the  black  earth  on 
the  surface,  and  between  the  masses  of  rock,  would  afford  many 
mox’e  specimens  of  a similar  character. 

The  total  expense  incurred  in  the  investigation  has  been 
£20.  Os.  6d.,  from  which  must  be  deducted  £3.  18s.  Od.  received 
for  admissions  to  the  Cavern  during  the  progress  of  the  work, 
leaving  a balance  of  £16.  2s.  6d. ; a sum  which  we  trust  the 
members  will  not  consider  to  have  been  expended  in  vain.  The 
specimens  obtained  are  fully  of  that  value,  and  much  important 
information  has  been  obtained  relative  to  the  structure  of  the 
Cavern,  and  that  much  controverted  question — the  position  of 
the  first  relics  of  human  art.  The  cave  is  left  in  a condition 
which  will  enable  the  members  and  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
these  important  questions  to  review  the  evidence,  and  to  prosecute 
any  further  investigations  which  may  be  thought  desirable  at  a 
future  period. 
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